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A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND 
IN 1730. 


Ricnarp YAtEs, the writer of the following 
letter, was the son of John Yates of Newby, 
Co. Westmorland. _ Born Sept. 14, 1701, he 
was educated at Bampton School in his 
native county and matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, July 5, 1716. He took his 
B.A. degree Feb. 13, 1721/2, and his M.A. 
1730. In 1723 he was appointed Head 
Master of Appleby Grammar School, a post 
which he held for 58 years until his death 
on Dec. 31, 1781. The present Provost of 
Queen’s College, Dr. Magrath, who has 
kindly furnished me with some interesting 
facts from the College records, informs me 
that during his long tenure of office at 
Appleby School, Richard Yates sent up to 


fhis old College at Oxford quite half the 


members of the foundation at the time. A 
tablet to his memory in St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Appleby, bears the following 
epitaph, composed by his friend, Archdeacon 
William Paley, then vicar of the church 
and author of ‘ Evidences of Christianity ’ :— 
To preserve the Remembrance 
of a long valuable life 
Spent in the most useful of all Employments 
This marble is inscribed with the name 


Richard Yates, M.A. 
58 years Master of the Grammar School 
in this town 
whom 
an accurate knowledge of Roman Literature 
A just & most harmonius elocution 
unwearied diligence 
and 
a serious attention to the moral 
and religious Improvement of his pupils 
eminently qualified 

for the important Station which he held. 

He died December the 3lst A.D. 1781 
and in the Highty first year of his age. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. A. Counsell, the 
present Head Master of Appleby Grammar 
School, for kindly supplying me with the 
copy of this inscription. 

Richard Yates never took Holy Orders, 
though he appears to have been appointed 
a Surrogate for the Diocese of Carlisle. He 
married a Miss Hartley, of Kirkby Stephen, 
by whom he had two daughters, both sub- 
sequently married. 

Though the identity of the writer of this 
letter is beyond question, the MS. in my 


possession is apparently a more or less con-, 


temporary copy of the original, and unfor- 
tunately contains several misreadings on 
the part of the somewhat incompetent tran- 
seriber. Some of these can be corrected 
with tolerable certainty, but here and there 
this has not been possible, though the general 
sense can usually be gathered. I have 
several letters of a later date written by 
Richard Yates to his first cousin, and my 
great-great-grandfather, Richard Sutton 
Yates, for many years Rector of Solihull, 
Co. Warwick. Richard Sutton Yates entered 
Queen’s College in 1730 at the age of 18, and 
from a certain similarity in the writing of 
the MS. to other specimens in my possession, 
I think it possible that my ancestor was the 
copyist, though this cannot be stated as a 
fact 


The letter appears to be addressed to a 
friend at Queen’s College, but his name does 
not appear thereon. From certain passages 
in the epistle, one may guess him to have 
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been a north-country neighbour. It would 
be interesting to know whether ‘ Walles 
Cow-band ”’ (assuming this to be a correct 
reading) is a known name for the jougs. 


Glasgow, June 4th, 1730. 2 o’cl. 
Dear Sr, 

I have got thus far on my progress thro’ ye 
Lowlands of Scotland and intend to go by Sterling, 
Banockburn, Arther’s Oven, Fawkirk, Lithgow, 
Ld Hoptoun’s, Queen’s-Ferry, Edenburgh, Muscle- 
burgh, Barwic, Whittingham [to see Tom Nevison] 
Rothbury [to see Dr. Sharp], and from thence 
thro’ Morpeth to Newcastle against ye Races ; so 
by Durham and Darlington over Stainmore home. 
I have not seen enough of ys country to enter into 
a just character of it: but must needs say yt 
our Countrymen in Westm. and Cumbd,.are too 
much prejudic’d agst Scotland, and much more 
are ye nations of ye South. Their judgemt is 
form’d from Allison-bank, Annan, Graitney* or 
ye first house in Scotld where they just step over 
ye Sarkj to drink French wine at 18d a bottle, 
and to say once in their lives they have been in 
Scotld. The Scots indeed may easily retort upon 
us, yt ye nearer their Land lies to England ye 
worse is their country ; for from ye Sark to Annan 
there’s a face of meer Poverty and Nastiness, 
little or no land yt seems improvable, and very few 
appearances of Human industry, and for ye same 
reason very few houses. From Annan to Dum- 
fries ye country mends upon your hands, from 
thence to Drumlenric ye country grows better ; 
but as if all ye beauty of ye neighbourhood was 
drain’d to adorn yt one place, all ye country 
beyond for 15 miles to Dowglass Mill is shocking. 
Enterkin and Lead-Hills (where Ld Hoptoun has 
some rich mines) are as hideous as ye Fells abt ye 
Peak in Derbyshire or to compare it wth a Place 
better known to youand me, Hytrophead near Mur- 
ton Pike is only a little more frightful. Fm 
Dowgl. Mill to Hamilton ye country resembles ye 
Chalk Hills near Dunstable, and near Hamilton 
you see how diffusive ye spirit of yt Noble Family 
of Hamilton has once been; for carry your eye 
round ye Town for 2 miles in a line and you see 
all ye Circle near 12 miles in Circumference 


beautified wth Lime Walls, long Avenues and | 


plantations, and all ys at ye expence of ye D. of 
Hamilton. The Stage from Hamilton to Glasgow 
entertained our eye much more yn ye last from 
Dowglass Mill to wthin 2 miles of Hamilton. At 
ye end of a long Lane wth a fine spacious pavemt 
almost flat, adorn’d on each hand wth regular 
Plantations we came fm Hamilton to Beadle brigg, 
as ’tis pronounc’d; and I imagin’d truly so 
pronounc’d wn we pd a beadle a piece for our 
Horses going over; but ye true name is Bothwell 
bridge fama, as I was told for a Reencounter yt 
happen’d there in Monmouth’s time abt 81 (but it 
had it’s name I think from Earl Bothwell 3d 
Husband to M. Qn of ye Scots). It brought us 
over ye Clydd into Clyddesdale, a fine vale where 
most of ye aples grow yt ye whole Kedom of Scotland 
is supplied wth. The Bridge consists but of 2 
Arches but exceeding neat and strong, and indeed 
all along as we have come we have found their 


* J.e., Gretna. 
+ Sark—a small river which separates Cumber- 
land from Dumfriesshire, near Gretna. 


Bridges, their Town Pavemts, their Highways, 
and publick buildings exceed ye generality in 
England. The Bridge at Dumfries is a noble 
work, very broad ye Passage over it, and of ye 
9 arches it consists of, 3 where ye main wait of ye 
water flows wn ye Tide is gone, are very high and 
very wide. It lays over ye Nith on ye South west 
side of ye Town, tho Mackey in his Journey thro’ 
Scotld places it on ye East side, as I remember 
and gives it 13 arches instead of 9. In ye place of 
ye Castle wch when Mackey saw it, stood at ye 
East end of ye Town, is now built at ye N.W. end 
a very beautifull Church, a fine piece of Modern 
Architecture wch wd appear at ye bottom of a fine 
long street if ye prospect were not intercepted by 
another publick building, their Town Hall, and 
nothing but its own fitness cd attone for its inter- 
cepting ye Church. The beauty of ys Church 
made us ample amends for ye mortifying appear- 
ance of yt at Annan, for there did we see a Church 
thatcht, and very ill thatched too. There did we 
see first a pr of Juggs fixd to ye Jambs of ye Kirk 
Door, (in other places we found ’em fix’d to ye 
Market Cross). [?] Walles Cow-band or the Juggs 
are an instrumt of punisht answering in use to 
our Pillory ; they are no more yn 2 semi-circles of 
Iron turning upon a pliable loose joynt to receive 
ye neck of an offender, wth a hole at each end to 
put a hang-lock thro’: they depend from ye Wall 
by a Chain of 6 or 8 Links. If it had been our 
luck to have fallen in at Annan on a Sfibath Day 
we might perhaps have seen ye Head of a Pilferer or 
Fornicator expos’d in such a place where genlly 
in England at lambing-time we see ye Heads of 
Ravens, Foumarts or Badgers dangling. We found 
sevll Gentlemnu’s and some Noblemn’s Places all 
along fm Dumfries hither, wch beautify ye 
Scenes vastly, and in some parts shew Art very 
adventageously, where Nature in trowth wd 
but ha’ had a vairy unco leuk. Drumlenrig 
particularly is as Sweet a Place as ever I desire to 
see. The carving in wood over ye Chimney pieces 
and Doors, richer and finer yn anything in our 
Chappel,* ye Pictures in ye Gallery and other 
apartments, ye curious prints yt adorn ye Stair- 
case, ye stately velvet Beds wth chairs and sofas of 
ye same, ye oak and cedar Wainscot, ye many rich 
pieces of Tapestry, and wt is most egregiously 
curious, ye Family of France in all its branches 
in Lewis ye XIVth’s time, done wth needle-work 
in colours suiting hands, face and drapery, wch 
adorn ye fine Dutches of Queensbury’s closet, speak 
all ye elegance of a modern taste ; and ye Building 
and Gardens with Plantations in Prospect are 
monumts of yt extravagnt, ambition yt inspir’d 
ye ist Dke of Queensburry in Kg Chiles 2d’s time 
to conquer Nature. For all ye Rock, on weh ye 
House and Gardens are laid out is cut into such 
forms as answer ye conveniences of either: and 
evergreens of all sorts planted on an iner Range 
of Hills along 3 quarters of ye space yt Invirons 
ye House quite intercept ye prospect of ye 
remoter back range of Mountains, ’bating where 
vistoes direct ye eye to such delightful [? hollows] 
as are pleasing enough at a distance : and if he has 
not skreen’d ye Mountains from our view on ye 
4th side, ’tis only because it was not in ye power 
of human Industry or wealth to effect it, for a 
descent from his house on yt side, with a wide 


* I.e., of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


| 


aod 


valley, runs so far, yt unless he had rais’d an. 
artificial Mount of a Mile perpendicular height, and 
2 miles in length to have planted upon, ’twas not | 
to be done; for ye mountains beyond ye valley 
are too barren and ye soil too loose and Chiverry | 
to bear anything. And I know not but, in ye) 
humour he was in, he might have gone so far as! 
to have spent ye best part of his Estate upon such 
a Mount, if his choice had not determin’d him 
to leave yt side expos’d as a foil to ye other works, 
and to shew ye spectator from his Castle wt 


-difficulties he had conquer’d. ’Tis very remark- 


able yt tho’ ye House and Gardens cost ye Family 
60 thousand pds and more, none of ’em Lodg’d. 
6 nights in ye House. 


June ye 4th, 9 in ye Evens. 

Glasgow is a neater Town yn any I ever saw or 
heard describ’d in Engd. Ye streets spacious and | 
exceeding well pav’d; ye 2 grand Streets cross 
each other at right angles, and ye buildings yt fm | 
ye 4 angles are very genteel, but not so exactly 
regular as in Northampton: there’s 2 Rows of 
Piazza’s run parallel to each other for abt 250 
yards in one of ye streets ; but those are all that’ 
aresomuch talked off. Not a Coach or a chair to 
be seen abt ye Town. No waggons and very few | 
wheel Carriages have been seen by us yet, either 
at Dumfries, Hamilton or ys Place: and ’tis| 
reasonable to believe yt ye smoothness of their | 
Pavemts is owing to ye disuse of wheel carriages ; | 
at ye same time, that very smoothness renders | 
wheel carriages useless; Trail carts and sledges_ 
running easily along. 
The entrance to ye College yt fronts ye High | 
Street has something more magnificent yn? any of | 
of ye old colleges in Oxon, excepting great Tom | 
but each of ye 2 Quadrangles are but about ye. 
size of Edmd Hall; ye Building pretty regular, | 
but not grand. They are building a 34 Quad-| 
rangle yt will be as big as ye other two, 4 or 5 of ye 
Stair Cases are finish’d and have been inhabited 
a [? week] or two; ye Buildings are very neat, 
somewt like our North Quadrangle on ye New 
Coll: side, and are to be solely appropriated to | 
ye use of ye Professors and their familys, each 
family having a Stair case toitself consisting of 3 
stories with 3 sash windows on ye two upper 
floors, 5 on ye floor below. Their publick Hall 
is neater yn any of our old ones in Oxon, and wn 
ye Library, wch is above it is remov’d to another 
place, and ye floor thereof taken away, and ye 
height of it added to ye height of their Hall, wth 
a range of Attic windows above for an upper light ; 
and their Oratory (where they train ye [? Minis- 
ters] up to compositions of extempore Prayer and 
Sermons of two hours long) is taken away, and 
ye length of it added to ye length of their Hall, 
wth a neat Marble Chimneypiece at each end of 
ye Room and clean Oak wainscot carry'd quite 
round ye room, very like wt we have in our Hall,* 
wn all ys is done, weh they are going abt with 
all speed, ’twill be inferior to no Hall in Oxon for 
grandeur but ours and Ch. Ch. Their Library, we 
was told, containd abt 5 thousd vollumes of well 
collected Books. Our frd excus’d himself fm 
shewing it us on acct of ye disorder ye Books were 
in agst their removal, and it did not become us 
to press to see it. We were entertain’d wth a 


* At Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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sight of about a Dozen stones wth Romn In- 
scriptions, presented to ye College by some of ye 
Scotch Nobility, dug out of Antoniiis’s Wall, yt 
runs from ye Fyrth of ye Clydde to ye Fyrth of 
Forth, call’d in Gordon’s Geography by ye vulgar 
name of Graham’s Dike. The College had men 
at work at yt very time digging out some more. 


| and carts were dispatched yt day to convey some 
_of ’em home: and all yt Gratis: For ye Anti- 


quarys of ye Coll: and neighbourhood have so 
far encourag’d in ye country an implicit faith in 
ye value of those stones, yt they assist wth as 
much readiness in conveying one of ’em to ye 
Coll: to be deposited by ye rest, as ye [? Papists] 
wd do in carrying ye thumb or arm of a St in 
procession to ye shrine where ye rest of ye Body 
lays. We read all ye Inscriptions carefully, but 
ye import of ’em was no more yn ys, yt such a 
company finished so many paces of ye wall for 
their share. The pleasure of leaving yt memoran- 
dum to posterity being ye only reward extraordi- 
nary allow’d to ye soldiers for ye mighty labour 
such work must have cost ’em. A Reward suffi- 
cient had they foreseen how fond ye prest age wd 
prove in admiring the awkward shape of an E ora 
U cut by an ignorant Romn Soldier yt was not 
scholar enough to make a F Mason! But 


| peace! break thee off—see there—an Antiquar 


is just entering ye room, and good manners wi 
not allow me to continue writing w2 our Frd is 
come to take a bottle wth us, especially in ridicule 
of ye most fashionable modern accomplisht of 
wch Mr Symson is so much a master. 


V. B. CrowtTHER-BEYNON, F.S.A. 
(To be concluded.) 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(See 12S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
ix. 21, 61, 103.) 

VIII.—Tue Tuompson Famiy. 
Ricarpus THOMSON, glasyer. Free of 
the city 1492. The history of this family 
is very interesting, as the period durin 
which they lived and worked (1492-1613) 
comprised that of the Reformation ; and 
they and their apprentices to whom they 
taught the business evidently played a 
prominent part in preserving and con- 
tinuing the art of glass-painting from 
medieval times until the period of the 
Renaissance was well advanced. Their 
work was carried on after them by the 
Gyles family, some of whom were contem- 
porary with them, as they themselves had 
previously been with the Pettys, and most 
probably their pupils also. Nothing is 
known of Richard Thompson with the 
exception of the date on which he was free 
of the city. William Thompson, glazier 
(free 1496, died 1539), and Nicholas Thomp- 
son (mentioned in William Thompson’s 
will) were probably his brothers; and 
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Robert (free 1564, died 1620) and Roger and other artists of the first half of the 
Thompson (free 158), his grandsons or fifteenth century. William Thompson was 

andnephews. ‘Chamberlain of the city in 1526 (Skaife 

Willelmus Thomson, glasier. Free of the MS., Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, in York 
city 1496. Probably brother of Richard Public Library), He made his will (Reg. 
Thompson (free 1492). Wife, Agnes. In) D. and C. Ebor. 2, fol. 184d) on April 11, 
his will he mentions his brother ‘* Nicoles,’ 1539, desiring to be “buried in the West 
also his ‘* brother ” ( ? brother-in-law) Thomas | ende of the churche dedycate in the memorie 
Browne ; “ William, the said Thomas Browne | of Saint Michaell called Belframe.’ To his 


Sir Thomas, in Holy Orders, and shortly’ and whom he made supervisor of his will, 


Parallel 
1528 and the two or three following years examples to the above are to be found in 
during the very period of the Reformation, Valentin Bouch, glass-painter of Metz 
and said by Parker to be the last church (died 1451), bequeathing to “his old 
erected in the Gothic style in England. workman” Herman Foliq ‘ twelve pieces 
Robert Petty, the last of that great family of portraiture of Italy or of Albert’? (Le 
of glass-painters with whom Thompson most Vieil, ’L’Art de la Peinture sur Verre,’ 
probably learnt his trade, had died in 1528 p. 95), and Robert Prestor. the  glass- 
whilst the church was being built and before painter of York (vide ‘N. & Q.,’ 12 S. viii. 
it would be ready to receive its glass. Thomp- 486-487) leaving, in 1503, ‘“‘ to Robert Begge, 
son was not only the principal glass-painter my prentese (free 1504), all my bookes that 
of his day, but moreover lived in the parish is fitte for one prentesse of his crafite to 
and desired to be buried in the church. lerne by.” To Richard Pille, as well as 
The windows were evidently being painted to his workmen Ambrose Dunwith, Law- 
between the years 1528 and 1536, when items rence Spenser, Thomas Nicolson, and 
of payments for the white and coloured Bur-| Thomas Leleman, William Thompson be- 
gundy glass used appear in the Fabric Rolls queathed severally a complete outfit con- 
of the Minster; whilst one window, which. sisting of “‘ one warke borde, a pare of moldes 
unfortunately no longer exists, was dated (for casting lead calmes and st-ips of solder), 
1537; ¢.e., previous to the date of William a pare of sheres and a pare of clawmes 
Thompson’s death, in 1539. These win- (clamps for fastening the two hinged sides 
dows, although they were actually being of the casting-moulds together whilst the 
painted at the very time Galyon Hone and molten metal was being run in).” In addi- 
others were at work on those for King’s tion to the above, Leleman was given a 
College, Cambridge, show hardly any traces ‘‘ moller”’ for grinding the glass enamel 
of Renaissance feeling, except in the letters and Nicolson ‘‘ a gold moller.” 


of the monograms of the different donors. 
and the true-lovers’ knots surrounding 
them. The technique of the painting is 
generally coarse and brutal, and shows 


as much degeneracy from the work attri- | 


buted to the Pettys as their work declined 
from the standard of that of the Cl.ambers 


*In this year a lease was granted of ‘ one 
messuage . - lately held by Richard Pillie, 
glazier’ (Reports on MSS. in various collec- 
tions pub. by H.M. Stationery Office, ‘N. & Q,’ 
11S. xii., Dec. 11, 1915.) 


This last, if not a mistake, is very remark- 
| able as being a very early reference to the 


so-called “ purple of Cassius,’’ or gold precipi- 
| tate, used in the production of a rose-coloured 
/enamel and gold pink glass, the discovery of 
which is generally attributed to Andrew 
Cassius or his son, who bore the same name, 
some time about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. There is, however, a recipe 
for preparing it in a fifteenth-century MS. 
_in the library of the Convent of 8. Salvatore 


: son,” and Robert Browne, probably another | brother ‘ Nicoles”’ and his brother (? brother. 
nephew. His workmen were Ambrose in-law) Thomas Browne a gown or a jacket 
Dunwith (free of the city 1517), Laurence each, and to his nephews, William and 
Spencer (free of the city 1533), Thomas Robert Browne xij4 each. “To Saynt 
Nicholson, and Thomas Leleman. Richard John Gilde mayntened with taillers iijs iiij4,” 
Pille (free 1510) was either his partner or To Richard Pille (free 1510), who, as 
another workman, but as Pille had ason, shown above, was a his — 
himself, the former is the more likely. There’ book of details of figure and ornament 
can be little doubt that William Thompson copied from the work of other artists ; or 
was the artist who executed the windows figure and. landscape sketches done as an 
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at Bologna (printed in Mrs. Merrifield’s 


‘ Original Treatises,’ p. 334.) It is custom. | 


ary amongst glass-painters at the present 
day to keep a muller specially for gold purple, 
in order to prevent this delicate colour from 
being soiled. 

“To St Thomas Pille,” evidently son of 
Richard Pille, his workman or partner, 
William Thompson bequeathed xx4, re- 
questing his prayers on his behalf, and to 
Rauf Beckwith, probably father of the ‘‘ Mr. 
Beckwith” who supplied “‘ 4 whyspe of Bur- 
goine glasse”’ to the minster in 1577 (York 
Minster Fabric Rolls, Surtees Soc.), he be-: 
queathed his battell axe.” A William. 
Beckwith, probably another member of the! 
same family, paid for a window in St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey Church in 1530 (Drake, 
‘Hist. of York,’ large ed., p. 344). 

Mention of weapons of offence and defence 
similar to the above, which throws light upon 
the social position of the medieval glass- 
painter, is made in the will of William Inglish 
(free 1450, died 1480), where we read of 
“j jak, 1 salet, 1 ax, and gauntelettes,” 
whilst Sir John Petty (free 1470, died 1508), 
probably because of his position as Lord 
Mayor of the city, possessed quite a small 
armoury, including “‘a white crose, a salet 
wt harnes for ye slevys, a fald of male, a 
gorget and a hawberd, a breist plait, sleves of 
male, wt a battil axe and a salett ” (Vide 
‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 63). 

William Thompson made Agnes his wife. 
his sole executrix and residuary legatee, with | 
Richard Pille as supervisor, who received 
vs for his panes.’’ Witnesses: Richard Pille, 
Ambrose Dunwith, and four more who are 
mentioned by name ‘“‘ with other moo” who 
are not. Probate granted Feb. 20, 1539-40. 

John Thompson, glasier, 1564. Charge: 
forscrutation. Act. Book, fol. 23, catalogued 
in Wills in the York Registry (Yorks. 
Archeol. Soe., Record Series, vol. xi.). 
Evidently another member of the same 
family, but of whom nothing more is known. 

Robertus Thomson, glasyer. Free of the, 
city 1564. Wife, Ann. Son, Robert, tapi-_ 
tour. Free 1598. Daughters, Margaret, | 
Mary, and Ann. His brother Roger Thomson | 
(free 1580 and who died some time before 
Robert Thomson’s decease in 1620) was also 
a glass-painter. These two were probably 
the sons or grandsons of Nicholas Thomson, 
whom William Thomson (free 1496, died | 
1539) mentions in his will, or of the Richard | 
Thomscn (free in 1492). Robert Thomson) 
made his will June 19, 1620, desiring to be 


{buried “‘near where my brother Roger 
Thompson (free 1580) and other of my friends 
have bene buried.” To his daughter Mar- 
'garet “one silver bowle and silver 
'spoones.” To his daughter Mary xls and 
_to Ann xxs. “To the poore within Bou- 
|‘ thome ward iijs iiij@.”” In his will he makes 
/no mention of his son Robert, who, twenty- 
‘two years previously, viz., in 1598, had 
become free of the city as a tapitour, #.e., a 
|maker of tapestries and coverlets, a trade 
‘which at one time flourished in York, and 
_who had no doubt by that time become 
independent. He made his wife Ann his sole 
executrix of his will (Reg. D. and C. Ebor., 
v. 244), which was witnessed by three persons, 
none of whom is known to have been a glass- 
painter, and was proved Feb. 5, 1620. 

Robert Thomson’s business was evidently 
continued by his nephew, “* Georgius Thomp- 
son, glasier, fil. Rogeri Thompson, glasier,” 
free of the city in 1613, and we can reason- 
ably suppose that, unless anything untoward 
happened, it would be still in existence 
thirty or more years after this date. The 
history of the Thomson firm thus well over- 
laps that of the Gyles family, which extended 
from the year 1578, when Nicholas Gyles was 
free of the city, until the death of his grand- 
son, Henry Gyles, in 1709. 

Joun A. KNOWLEs. 


A LIGHTFOOT BRANCH. 


THE earliest record I can find of the branch 
of the family with which this paper deals 
concerns one Richard Lightfoot, boin in 1562, 
who became rector of Stoke Bruerne, in North- 
amptonshire, in 1601, until his death in 1625. 

He married Jane Aske, daughter of Robert 
Aske, citizen and goldsmith of London, and 
a member of the ancient family of Aske, of 


‘Aughton, Yorkshire, who were leaders in 


the Pilgrimage of Grace. Richard was 
buried in his church, and a memorial tablet 
in it is inscribed :-— 
Memoriae 
Ricardi Lightfoot hujus ecclesiae per 
XXIII annos Rectoris, evangelii praeconis, 
J. L. Filius et heres suus posuit. 
Pascentem exemplo populum verboque ciboque, 
Mors suggressa levi est non inopina pede 
Vita brevis nam longa fuit meditatio mortis, 
Sic alios docuit vivere, seq: mori. 


Dom 1625. 
Obiit Anno 
Aet suae 63. 
The above ison asmall brass in a freestone 
slab, and represents a priest kneeling at an 
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altar with, dexter, arms, Barry of six or 
et gu. on a band sa., three escallops of the 
first; sinister, Lightfoot impaling arms or 
?) am 

: ree sons of his are known, John and 
Richard. The first, John, evidently he 
who caused the above memorial to be 
erected, was born about 1598, and was 
entered at Gray’s Inn in 1617. He married 
about 1625 Elizabeth Phelips, a daughter of 
Francis Phelips, one of the auditors of the 
Exchequer, by whom he had 13 children, 
eight being sons and five daughters, namely, 


1. John 7. Philip 
2. Francis 8. Robert 
3. George 9. Elizabeth 
4. William 10. Mary 

6. Richard 11. Anne 
6. Edmund 12. Jane 


13. Elizabeth. 
The first son, John, seems to have taken up 
a naval career, and there is little doubt but 
that he was the Captain John Lightfoot who 
commanded the Speedwell in 1665, and 
subsequently the Elizabeth, of 40 guns, 
losing the latter ship to the Dutch in the 
Chesapeake, for which he was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to 12 months’ im- 
prisonment in the Marshalsea, and not to be 
further employed In the inquiry it was 
stated, on the affidavit of the owner of the 
Handmaid, ‘a shiplately returned from 
Virginia ” that 
Capt. Lightfoot had a day’s notice of four Dutch 
ships coming into James River, and had he gone to 
the assistance of Capt. Conway, who fought for six 
hours, the enemy ships might have been taken, but 
instead he went to a wedding with a wench he 
brought out from England. 
The Elizabeth only fired one gun, wher 
she was captured and burnt. 

John Lightfoot married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Taylor, of Maidstone, Kent, but had 
no issue. It is believed he continued a sea- 
faring life after his imprisonment, trading 
on his own account, possibly with Antigua. 
and died at sea off Surinam about 1682. 

Francis, the second son, lived at Rye. 
Sussex, and married Lucy Fuller, daughter 
of Davee Fuller, Esq., of Chamberhouse, 
Berks, and left two sons and two daughters. 

George, the third son, died young. 

William, the fourth son, born about 1632, 
entered Gray’s Inn, 1653, and became one 
of the Attorneys in the Lord Mayor's Court, 
and Registrar of the Charterhouse, then 
Sutton’s Hospital. He married Catharine, 


daughter of Robert and Bethia Abbott, of | 


St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, and had three sons 
and one daughter. A handsome mural 
tablet to hermemory was placed in the 
Guildhall Chapel, and on the demolition of 
this was transferred to the west wall of the 
Church of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, where 
it now is and bears the inscription :— 
Piz Memoriae 
Catharinae Lightfoot 
Filiae Robert Abbott Gen. 
Praecharissimae Conjugis 
William Lightfoot. 
Unius e quatuor clericis in curia 
Dni Majoris hujus civitatis 
Femina exemplaris virtutis et prudentiae 
Vixit in sanctissimo matrimonio x1 annos 
Et obiit in flore aetatis 
Casibus puerperii. 
die February a.p. 1677. 
et hinc juxta est sita expectans felicem 
resurrectionem per Jesum Christum. Amen. 
William died in 1699, and et his request 
was buried near his father in the Guildhall 
Chapel. His tombstone has not apparently 
been preserved, but Hetton’s ‘ View of 
London ’ describes it as a grey marble slab 
near the entrance, and inscribed with the 
words : 

Hic jacet Gu. Lightfoot Gen. 
quondam unius e quatuor Attorn. in curia Dom. 
Majoris infra hance civitatem nuper Registrarii 
Hospitii Tho. Sutton. Ar. qui obiit 2 die Jan 1699. 

Etat suae 67. Resurgam. 


Richard, the fifth son, became an Ex- 
chequer auditor, married Elizabeth Hatt, 
daughter of John Hatt, Bar.-at-Law, and 
had a son, Richard, born 1675. It would be 
interesting to know if this Richard wes the 
ancestor of the Lightfoots of Antigua 
mentioned in Miss Pendered’s ‘ Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ there being some reason to 
suppose he was. 

Edmund, the next son, became a merchant 
tailor of London, marrying Elizabeth 
Gawdren, daughter of Edward Gawdren, 
a clothworker of London, and they had a 
son, John, born 1672. 

Philip, the seventh son, was one of the 
early emigrants to Virginia, and was cer- 
tainly in Gloucester Co. in 1670, but history 
seems to have erred in stating that be was 
there with his brother John. Crozier’s 
‘Virginia Heraldica’ is responsible for 


this, and goes on to give the names of the 
wife and children of this John, who became 
Auditor-General of Virginia and Commander- 
in-Chief of New Kent Co., dying in 1707. 
He was obviously not the naval captain 
who died in 1682. Philip became Justice 
of the Peace for the Upper District of James 


! 


_ Colonel John Lightfoot, the Auditor- 
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} 
River. He married Alice Corbin, daughter | 
of*Henry Corbin of Hell End, Warwick- 
shire, and died at Sandy Point, Teddington, 
Cherles City, where he was buried, his 
tomb bearing his arms impaled with the 
arms of Corbin. 
Who was the John Lightfoot known as 


General, I have not been able to discover, 
but the appointment was very shortly after 
revoked, and at all events he cannot have 
been the son of the Gray’s Inn barrister, 
although he may have been a relative. 

Robert, the youngest son, became apothe- 
cary to the Queen Dowazer, and married | 
Hannah Portman, daughter of John Port-, 
man, goldsmith of the City of London, and 
had a son, also a John, born in 1678. 

Of the daughters, Mary married Edward 
Leigh of St. Bartholomew’s Close; Anne 
married William Webb of Hatton Garden ; 
Jane married John Crozier of Ickenham ; 
and Elizabeth meiried John Turner, also 
of Ickenham. | 

The children of William, the fourth son, | 


Lightfoots from a Richard of East Grin- 
stead, who married a Jane Warner, widow 
of Thomas Warner, V.C. If these letters, 
V.C., stand for Virginia City it certainly 
points to a connexion between the Light- 
foots of London and those of Antigua. 

In or before 1749 there existed a firm of 
bankers behind the Royal Exchange by 
name Colbrooke, Ruck, and John Light- 
foot, the latter being Vestryman to the 
Parish of St. Benetfink and Freeman of 
the Company of Mercers. 

He died unmarried, but appointed trustees 


to educate and bring up a John, son of his 


late cousin William, and to apprentice him 
to any trade he might choose. Are there 
any descendants of this John 


Hove. 


A Letrer oF WILLIAM HayLey.—Some 
weeks ago I purchased a letter (autograph), 
which, so far as I know, has never been pub- 
lished. It is by William Hayley, 1745-1820, 


were Williara, John, Robert and Elizabeth, | the patron of William Blake, who wrote the 

William, born 1664, was a barrister, biographies of Cowper and Romney (the 
became Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, and latter of which brought out a recriminatory 
was known as Judge Lightfoot of Hatton volume from Romney’s son and also a great 


Garden ; he died unmarried in 1727. | quantity of futile verse) and whose principal 


John, born in 1665, became a member of, 
the Chartered Company of Merchant Ad-) 
venturers, and apparently made e consider- | 
able fortune, trading also, it is believed, with | 
Antigue. In his will he made bequests to’ 
many London charities, among them to the. 
workhouse, Bishopsgate Street ; the poor 
of St. Michael’s Bassishaw; the Charity 
School, Tower Street ; the poor of Bartho- 
lomew’s, Christ Church, Brideswell, St. 
Thomas, St. Margaret’s, and the Society 
for the Propagation ot the Gospel. 

The third son, Robert, entered Trinity | 
College, Cambridge, 1686-7, took Holy 
orders, and was rector of Deal from 1716 
to 1726, when he died. It is believed he 
had a son William and a daughter Kitty. | 
The latter may have been a lady well known 
in her day, for The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1731 mentions the death of Kitty Light- 
. niece of Judge Lightfoot of Hatton 

rden. 

Descendants of Philip Lightfoot are, I 
believe, living in many parts of Virginia 
and the United States to-day, and possibly 


there may be some in Antigua. 


In ‘ The History of the Island of Antigua,’ 
by V. L. Oliver, there is given a pedigree of, 


claim to present memory lies in the ‘ Ballads ’ 
which Blake so charmingly illustrated, and 
in his still enjoyable and curious ‘ Essay on 
Old Maids.’ 

Oct. 24, 1808. 

I yesterday received three Copies of the little 
Book which you have done me the Honor of dedi- 
cating to me tho I most sincerely recommended to 
you for a Patron those worthy of yt praise & better 
situated to render you service—your poems & 
your Letter have raised in me various Emotions of 
pleasure & of pain—pleasure from the simplicity 


‘nature & pathos in yt poetry; & pain from hear- 


ing that a young man whose Feelings appear to me 
so strong & so tender has such difficulties to 
struggle against & to use yr own words no means of 
procuring Subsistence but by his Pen—a very pre- 
carious Assistant as I know by long experience of 
my own & of others with whose literary Hopes & 


.Disappointments I have been familiar. 


I should esteem myself fortunate if Time & 
Chance shall afford me any opportunity of recom- 
mending you to a Situation that might secure a 
certain and decent maintenance for the tender Ob- 


| jects of yr Delight & yt Anxiety but I must be so 


sincere with you as to add that however I may 
hope I have very little reason to expect such an 
Opportunity. 

I will not however forget to seek for it by the 
best Means in my power—& I entreat you to accept 
the Trifle of 3 Chichester Notes of 1£ which I have 
sealed up directed to you and sent to the carejof 
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Mr Mason Printer in Chichester to be left till called 
for—Pray receive this as a proof of the very limited 
powers & the benevolent inclination of 

your obliged & sincere Wellwisher 

W. HAYLey. 
To Mr. William Hersee, 
Coldwaltham, 
near Petworth. 


C. W. Durant. 


STROLLING PLAYERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Crentury.—Inasmuch as I had _ occasion 
some time ago to make a slight study of this 
subject and experienced much trouble in 
collecting reliable data, it se2ms that some 
others might appreciate a brief list of con- 
venient books which assisted me;and might 
assist them, in learning more about this in- 
teresting phase of English theatrical life. 


Memoirrs. 

The Wandering Patentee, by Tate Wilkinson. 

Memoirs of His Own Life, by Tate Wilkinson. 

Life of Mrs. Siddons, by T. Campbell. 

Life of Charles Macklin, by E. A. Parry. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, by 
Jas. T. Kirkman. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, 
by Jas. Boaden. 

Life of Edmund Kean, by F. W. Hawkins. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Inchbald, by Jas. 
Boaden. 

Memoirs of John Bannister, 
John Adolphus. 

The Itinerant, or Memoirs) of an Actor, by 
S. W. Ryley. ; 

Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft. continued by 
William Hazlitt. 


Comedian, by 


Essays. 

Romance of the Stage, by Percy Fitzgerald 
(chapters on the strolling player and on Tate 
Wilkinson). 

The English Stage, by William Hazlitt (pas- 
sages on minor theatres and strolling players). 

Book of the Play, by Dutton Cook (chapter on 
strolling players). 

Our Old Actors, by Henry Barton Baker 
(chapter on Kemble’s company of strollers). 

Memoirs of Charlotte Clark (chapter on the 
hardships of strollers). 

The Theatric Tourist, London, 1805. 

William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries, by C. Kegan Paul (concerning Thomas 
A. Cooper, i. 35-46; and concerning a strolling 
company, i. 258-259). 

Strolling Players in the Eighteenth Century, 
°N. & Q.,’? Dec. 11, 1915, 11 S. xii. .454-457 
(containing records of receipts and performances 
of one company, based on British Museum Add. 
MSS., 33, 488, fol. 3-5). 


CONTEMPORANEOUS COMMENTS. 
Alwyn, or The Gentleman Comedian, by 
Thomas Holcroft. 


| gested of— 


| 


The Borough, by George Crabbe (one ‘ Book’ 
on the subject). 
| Wild Oats; or The Strolling Gentlemen, 
| J. O’Keefe (comedy). 

The Apprentice, by Arthur Murphy (farce). 

Imitation; or The Female Fortune Hunters 
(Anon. comedy, 1783). 

Dissertation of the Country Stage, a letter to 
the editor, The European Magazine, September, 
1792, xxii. 230. 

Epilogue at the End of the Season, for a com- 

ny of Strollers in a Barn belonging to the Shears 
| Inn, near Chelmsford, London Magazine, Sep- 
| tember, 1773, xlii. 458. 

Epilogue, spoken at Midnight by a young man, 
who having committed some imprudences in the 
| early part of his life has been abandoned by his 
| relatives, and with a wife and four or five children, 
been obliged to join a company of strolling players. 
European Magazine, November, 1785, viii. 389. 
ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 
Captain of Infantry, U.S. Army. 
Camp Benning, Georgia, U.S.A. 


by 


A Qvasi- Fouk - Rayme.— During the 
present tampering with time the old bit of 
| weather-saying— 

Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven— 
The substitution is sug- 


i 
| 


|no longer serves. 


Rain before eight 


| By noon will abate. 


St. SWITHIN. 


j 


| 
Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MooriIsH BATTLE-AXE AS CREST.—Among 
the heraldic seals at the B.M. there is 
-one which displays a crest described in 
the official catalogue es a Moorish battle- 
axe peletté, The date is 1315. On another 
seal, not in the B.M., dated 1308, the 
crest is the same. Has this crest any 
meaning or any historical reference ? Why 
should an English knight in 1308 wear on 
his helmet a Moorish battle-axe ? 

RoBert FirzAELEN. 


should like to ask 


_ correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ to favour me 


'with any biographical facts regarding the 
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young author William Hersee, who dedi- streets, roads or lanes, &c., named after the 

cated and presented to Hayley a volume very common articles of commerce, milk, 

of poems. (See Hayley’s letter of acknow- butter and cheese. 

ledgment, ante, p. 167). I should also be Are there any towns in the United King- 

glad to learn the title of the book and dom, other than those already named, 

the name of the publisher. which have “ milk,”’ ‘‘ butter ” and ‘‘ cheese” 
C. W. Crark Durant. _ in their street nomenclature ? 


| R. HepGER WALLACE. 


THE Prttow Cius.—Is anything known 
of this club, which existed in London in the ‘CHEESE Monpay.”’—Sir J. G. Frazer, 
early part of the seventeenth century. in his ‘Golden Bough,’ notes that the 
John Scattergood, East India Merchant, Bulgarians have a festival called ‘Cheese ~ 
writing from Canton in 1719, remarks as Monday.” Did we ever have in the United 
follows :— Kingdom a similar ‘“ cheese” day ? 

There’s a Club in England called the Pillow | R. HepGER WALLACE. 
Club of which I was a member, and did promise | 
to send them some Patna Rice and some mangoes | 
but never had any oppertunity to send any yet,) “ A Jew’s Eyre FULL oF BUTTERMILK.’’— 
therefore must beg the favour of you to send a The following paragraph is cut from the 


bag or two Patna Rice and a Jar of mangoes in ; : 
my name. Please to direct them to Tunteke London Letter’ of The Guardian of 


ee in London for the use of the Aug. 12 :— ' 
correspondent writes :—‘‘ Can you tell me 
BERNARD P.ScATTERGOOD. the origin or derivation of the expression one 

| frequently hears in country districts of Yorkshire, 

'* You are worth a Jew’s eye full of buttermilk ’ ? 

_ THEODORE GorDoN, ComposEeR.—lIn the It is usually said to children who have rendered 
sixties and seventies of last century, Theo- some Does it 
same category as those parental obliqua a, 

el — composed sh eral popular ‘ elbow grease,’ ‘ strap oil,’ and ‘ pigeon’s milk ’ ? ” 
gs, including one on the cable, which According to Brewer—who begins his explanation 
he sang himself. His name is given on the with “according to fable’’—the expression 
cover of ‘Sweet Soft Blue Eyes,’ 1866, as ‘“ Worth a Jew’s eye’ came from the custom of 
“Walter”? Gordon, but inside as “7.” torturing > 
Wh 9 extort money from them. e then relates the 
Gordon. o was he? J. M. Buttocn, story of a Bristol Jew who, by order of King 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. John, had a tooth pulled out every day until he 
produced the ten of 

a _ him. The Jew capitulated on the seven ay, 
_Mas.-GEN. J. G. R. Fortonc.—When whereupon King John remarked, “A Jew’s eye 
did this learned writer die ? What relation, | may be a quick ransom, but Jews’ teeth give the 


if any, was he to William Forlong of Erins richer 
d. 187 titer coPrespondent’s question. Full of buttermi 

‘ = pein. oO was at one timé heen given to a small local measure, since the 
in Wamganui, N.Z.? Who edited his use of the phrase suggests a small reward for a 


cyclopedia on ‘ Faiths of Man,’ 1906 ? small service. 


J. M. Can any ‘N. & Q.’ expert explain the 
37. Bedford Square, W.C.1. saying? To be “ wortha Jew’s eye ” meant, 


‘in my young days, to be of signal value, or 


__ at least I so understood it. I never heard 
BuTTER AND CHEESE STREETS. of the buttermilk. St. SwITHIN, 


The directories of our large towns on ex- 
amination yield the following information :— 
London has a Milk Street, off which runs DvuKrE oF MonmMouTtTH: BURIAL-PLACE.— 
Honey Lane, but it has not a Butter Street Can enyone tell me where James, Duke of 
or a Cheese Street. Bristol has a Cheese Monmouth, was buried ? One guide-book 
“agi a Cheese Market and a Milk Street, gives it that he was secretly interred in the 
ut wants a Butter Street. Birmingham church at Boldre, Hampshire, but there is 
has a Milk Street, also a Cheddar Road, but no record there, and not even a tradition 
no Butter or Cheese Streets. Sheffield has on the subject. What is the authority for 
only a Milk Street, and Manchester, Glasgow, that statement ? E. E. Cope. 
Edinburgh, Leeds and Liverpool have no Vicars Hill, Boldre. 


! 
> 
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HERALDIC QuERY.—Can anyone give me 
a coat of arms with three swans collared 
and chained on a blue field? E. E. Cops. 


TREWTHE Famity.—Particulars of this 


family desired. Burke gives no name like 


it. Is it Cornish ? E. E. Cope. 
ANGER, AUNGIER, ANGIER.—William 
Anger married Sarah Peak, May 30, 1683, 
at St. Mary’s Church, Whittlesea, Cambs. 
Any readers able to supply any other details, 
antecedents, family relationships, &c., of 
either of above parties would greatly oblige 
W. B. AINGER. 
96, Sloane Street, London, S.W. 


THE Rev. CHARLES AsHTON, D.D., Master 
of Jesus College, Cambridge.—Who were 
his parents ? Where did he die in March, 
1752? Was he ever’ married ? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ ii. 175, does not supply the 

G. FR. B. 


desired information. 

Evans.—Andrew Fitzherbert Evans was 
admitted to Westminster School in June, 
1779; John Evans in July, 1729, aged 10; 
Thomas Evans in September, 1777; and 
Yeoman Evans in June, 1730, aged 12. Any 
information about their respective careers 
would be useful. G. F. RB. B. 


II., ‘‘ COFFIN-FACED.” — In 
Masson’s ‘ Milton,’ vol. vi. (book ii., ch. i.), 
p. 346, the author calls Charles II., at the 
time of the Restoration, ‘* coffin-faced.”’ 
What is the meaning of this epithet ? 

LANGEL. 


THEODORE Price.—Who was Theodore 
Price, whose whole-length portrait was 
painted by John James Masquerier and 
engraved in mezzotint by Charles Turner 
in 1829—reproduced in The Connoisseur, 
August, 1921? Any information respecting 
him will be gratefully received. 

LEonarD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Beapvon.—In the supplement to Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ (1853) it is stated that 
Robert Beadon (brother of Richard Beadon, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells) ‘ perished on | 


board the Prince George packet which was 
burnt in ,Plymouth Sound.” I shall be 
grateful if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give 
me the date and further particulars of this 
disaster ? 


I am aware that H.M.S. Prince George 
was burnt in 1758 in the Bay of Biscay 
with a loss of 485 lives, but Robert Beadon’s 
name was not on the muster roll of that 


ship. H. C. Barnarp. 
The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 


| VALENTINE GREEN.—I am anxious to find 
out who were the parents and grand- 
‘parents of Valentine Green the mezzotinter. 
| Has anyone gone into this question ? There 
'was a Valentine Green in Sheffield in 1687. 
‘Is it probable he was grandfather of the 


artist ? CHARLES Drury. 


| 

| REBECCA GODSALVE.—In vol. xxxiii. of 
‘the British Record Society, ‘ Marriage 
| Licences kept at the Faculty Office, London,’ 
the following entry occurs :— 

__ 1689, December. William George and Rebecca 
Godsalve (widow). 

Can anyone say what was the maiden 
‘name of Mrs. Rebecca Godsalve and at 
what church or place the licence of the 
marriage of Wm. George and Rebecca God- 
‘salve was to be operative ? 


Mrs. Rebecca George surviving her hus- 
band (Wm. George) afterwards married 
Thomas Powell of Cirencester, and was a 
great benefactress to the Yellow School in 


that town. T. C. Tomss. 


PuncH Jupy.—Having heard that 
the names Punch and Judy are a corruption 
of Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot, and 
are derived from a medieval mystery play, 
1 should be glad to know the legend and 
the names of books dealing with the subject. 
I have found books on the medieval legends 
of Judas Iscariot, but not in any way con- 
necting him with Punch and Judy. 


SHEELAH READE. 


_ [The following references to ‘Punch and Judy, 

in our columns may be of use to our correspon- 
dent :—1S. v. 610; vi. 43, 184—2 S. ii. 430, 
495—3 S. ii. 387. 476 (chap-books)—4 S. iv. 532 
(etymology of ‘ Punch’’)—5 S. vi. 296, 333, 354; 
‘vii. 37; x. 347, 394, 476, 525—7 S. xi. 3—9 S. 
v. ie S. xi. 371, 497—11 S. v. 289, 376, 
477. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the following 
lines ?— 


Would you could make of me a saint, 
Or I of you a sinner. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Replies. 
CAPTAIN JONES. 


(12 8. ix. 90.) 


Is not the reference to David Lioyd’s bur- 
lesque, ‘The Legend ot Captaine Jones,’ the 
first part of which appeared in 1631? There 
is a Life of the author (1597-1663) in the 
‘D.N.B.’ He was a Fellow of All Souls and 
Canon of Chester. Messrs. Pickering and 
Chatto’s large ‘Illustrated Catalogue’ (4to, 


pp-712), issued, I think, about fifteen years | 


ago, devotes half a page to a description of 
this work, No. 2626, and gives, in addition, a 
reproduction of Marshall’s engraved frontis- 
piece to the edition of 1648, the first to 
contain both parts :— 

The legend or ballad, which opens with 

“I sing thy arms (Bellona) and the man’s 


Whose mighty deeds outdid great Tamerlan’s,”’ | 


is a genial, if somewhat coarse burlesque upon 
the extravagant adventures of a sea-rover named 


Jones, who, says Wood, “ lived in the reign of. 


Queen Elizabeth, and was in great renown for 
his exploits.”’ 
good sword, Kyl-za-dog, Jones slew the mighty 
giant Asdriasdust; how eleven fierce kings 
made a brave but futile attempt to stay his trium- 
phant progress ; and, how, at last, he was captured 
by the Spanish King at the expense of six thousand 
warriors, but at once ransomed by his country- 
men, anxious to recover him on any terms. Else- 
where Wood says that the ‘‘ Legend” was a 
burlesque upon a Welsh poem entitled * Awdl 
Richard John Greulon,’ but the view that Jones 
was not an altogether mythical person seems to 
derive support from the fact that in his ‘ Rehearsal 
Transprosed,’ Andrew Marvell says, @ propos of 
the ‘‘ Legend,” ‘‘I have heard that there was 
indeed such a captain, an honest, brave fellow ; 
but a wag that had a mind to be merry with him, 
hath quite spoiled his history.” 

To the above may be added that there 
are references to ‘‘ Captain Jones”’ in Edmund 
Gayton’s *Festivous Notes upon Don 
Quixot ’ (1654) :— 

* Pp. 21:—Captaine Jones, the only unparallell 
Romancy, and fit to be the Legend of all Countries, 
and to be translated by forreign Nations. 

P. 276 :— 

And Captaine Jones in all his dreadfulle dresse, 

Had ne’r been known i’ th’ crowd, but for the 

Presse. 


In the laudatory verses at the beginning 
of Gayton’s book, signed ‘ Chirosophus ’ 
(2 = John Bulwer, author of * Anthropo- 
metamorphosis ’) there is this couplet :-— 
O that some pleasant Beames would shine like 


these 
Upon her Cozen, the Welsh Hercules ! 
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‘To this last expression is the marginal 
‘note, * Cap. Jones.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


| Much Hadham, Herts. 


| 

or Breap (12 8. ix. 70, 117).—In 
|Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ vol. ii., 1568 
(reprint 1807, p. 287), is given the assise of 
-bread proclaimed by King John c. 1203. 
Mention is made of manchet and cheat, 
'e.g., ** When wheat is sold for foure shillings, 
-manchet shall wey 36 shillings, and cheat 
46 shillings.” 

| In ‘The Customs of London, otherwise 
‘called Arnold’s Chronicle’ (c» 1521), re- 
print 1811, pp. 49-56, is ‘The Ordinaunce 
‘for the Assise and Weight of Bred in the 
Cite of London.’ No date is given. The 
Assise begins with wheat at 3 shillings 
-a quarter, and advancing by 6 pence ends 
with 20 shillings a quarter. 

The sorts of bread given are ‘“ symnell,” 
white loff coket,” ‘* white loff,’’ ‘‘ whete 
loff,” lof of all graeynis.” 
Example :— 
| The q’t’ whete at iiij. s. vi. d’. 

The q’ symnell xi. vuncis q’t’ and ij. d’. 
the q’ whyt loof coket xiij. vuncis di. and iij. 
the ob’ white loft Xxvij. vuncis and half. 
the ob’ whete loof xli. vuncis and a q’t’. 
the peny whete loff lxxxij. vuncis and half. 
ye ob’ loof of all graeynis lv. vuncis. 

The word * poise’? which appears in the 
first list is understood before each weight. 
There are various spellings, such as “oof,” 
loff,” greynes,”’ ‘‘ graeynis,” ‘ grenys.” 
There is the following note at the end :— 

Item the half peny loffe whyte of Stratford 
muste weye ij. vuncis more thane the half peny 
whit lof of Lond6. 

Item the half peny whete loff of Stratford 
muste weye iij. vuncis more thanne the half peny 
whete loof of London. Item the peny whete 
lof of Stratford muste weye vi. vuncis more thafie 
ye peny whete loof of London. 
| Item iij. halfpeny white lofes of Stratford muste 
wey as myche as the peny whete loof. 

Item the loof of all greynes that is to saye, 
the whete loof muste wey as miche as the peny 
| whete loof. And the half peny whyte looffe. 

The last item is, I think, unintelligible. 
The *loof of all greynes”’ appears to be 
confused with the ** whete loof.”” Probably 
full stop before And” is an error. 
| In William Harrison’s ‘Description of 
| England’ (Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1807-8 
reprint, vol. i., p. 283) the qualities of bread 
are in the following order :— 

Mainchet, the first and most excellent, which 
we commonlie call white bread. 
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Cheat or wheaton bread, so named _ bicause 
the colour thereof resembleth the graie or yellowish 
wheat. 

Raueled or raueled cheat is a kind of cheat bread, | 
but it reteineth more of the grosse and lesse of | 
the pure substance of the wheat. | 

Browne bread, of two sorts, one baked up} 
as it cOmeth from the mill, so that neither the, 
bran nor the floure are anie whit diminished. 
hath little or no floure left therein 
at all. | 

Miscelin, bread made of mingled corne, albeit 
that diuerse doo sow or mingle wheat & rie of set 
purpose at the mill, or before it come there, and 
sell the same at the markets vnder the afore- 
said name. 

In the preceding paragraph Harrison 
writes :— 

Their [the gentilitie’s] household and poore 
neighbours in some shires are inforced to content , 
themselves with rie, or barleie, yea and in time of 
dearth manie with bread made either of beans, 
peason, or otes, or of altogither and some acornes 
among. The artificer and poore laboring 
man. . .is driuen tg content himselfe with horsse- 
corne, I meane, beanes, peason, otes, tares and 
lintels. 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


St. SWITHIN is not dreaming. In my boy- 
hood “ penny bread ’’—that is, bread in little 
enny loaves — was quite common. The 
oaves were baked in tins of the usual shape, 
and the bread was of a superior quality. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN CAP AND GOWN 
(12 8. ix. 112).—This inquiry appears to, 
refer to the silhouette a reproduction of— 
which was published in The Connoisseur of 
December, 1910, representing a youthin cap 
and gown facing to the right, with “‘ Charles 
Dickens” written below the likeness. A 
reproduction of the same portrait appeared 
in The Graphic, July 29, 1911, together 
with another more than doubtful portrait of | 
** Dickens as a boy. 

Some few years after the publication of 
these I had a parcel of silhouettes handed 
to me for examination and identification of, 
any interesting portraits it might contain. | 
Among them was one identical with the: 
likeness in The Connoisseur. The silhouette. 
was painted on the card, not cut out of, 
paper, and there was no signature below it, | 
and nothing to show whose portrait it was. 

The form of the letters in the signature 
in The Connoisseur does not correspond 
with the writing of Dickens at any period 
of his life; he was never at college, and I 
have no hesitation in considering the 
portrait spurious. 
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I have in my collection practically every 
known portrait of Dickens, and the features 
of the youth in the silhouette are quite un- 
like those in any authentic likeness of the 
novelist. 

There is a reprehensible tendency, of late 
years, to label the portrait of any unknown 
boy, or youth, especially if in Early Vic- 
torian dress, ‘‘Charles Dickens.’ There 
are dozens of such traps laid for unwary 
collectors; even The Graphic seems to have 
fallen into one of them, for the other por- 


‘trait I referred to as appearing with the 


silhouette in that paper is an obvious 
reproduction of a photograph, and the 
surly-looking boy called ‘‘ Charles Dickens ~ 
is about fifteen years old. Dickens was 
fifteen in 1827, some years before the first 
photographic portrait was taken ! 

If your correspondent would care to 
compare his silhouette with a photograph 
of the original I mentioned above, I shall 
be pleased to show him a print if he will 


'communicate with me direct. 


T. W. TYRRELL. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth, Devon. 


Navticat Sone (12 S. ix. 112).—The lines 
quoted are, very nearly, the words as I re- 
member them of the chorus of a song which 
IT recollect being commonly sung in the 
Navy over 40 years ago. The stanzas 
were a skit on the ships’ officers (com- 
missioned and warrant) and made fun of 
each individual’s attainment—or rather 
lack of attainment. I never saw the song 
in print and do not know what it was 
called. The only verse which I can remem- 
ber in its entirety is the one relating to the 
chaplain, and this with the chorus ran as 
follows :— 

The Parson’s both holy and Godly, 

And sets us for Heaven agog. 

But to my mind it sounds rather oddly 

When he’s swearin’ and drinkin’ of grog. 
When he took on his knee Betsy Bouncer, 

And spoke of her beauty and charms, 

Says [, ‘‘ What’s the way to Heaven now, Sir ? 

Says he, ‘‘ Why, you dog !—in her arms! ” 

CHORUS. 
Then it’s pull away, haul away, jolly boys, 

In search of our fortune we go, 

And if we miss it—why, damme! what folly, boys, 

To be downhearted—you know. 

In the last verse the poet explains that 
he has written only in fun, and that if neces- 
sary he would be prepared to defend any one 
of the officers, for he says of anyone attempt- 
ing to assail them :— 

Why, damme! I'd tickle his ribs. 
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For the reputation of the chaplain, per-. 
haps it is just as well that he does explain | 
that the text is not to be taken seriously. | 

I should think there must be some naval | 
officers still in existence who could give 
your correspondent the words of the song. | 


THe Great Rain (12 S. ix. 127).—The: 
following contemporary references to the! 
continued wet which prevailed from mid- 
June, 1763, to mid-February, 1764, will fur- 
nish CoLONEL SouTHAM with the confirma- 
tion for which he asks :— 


July 23, 1763, Stamford.—‘ It has rained per- 
petually till to-day.” —H. Walpole to G. Montagu. 

July 26, London.—‘ I found Mr. Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and I again complained of 
the disagreeable effects of such weather. John- 
son: ‘Sir, this is all imagination.’ ’’—Boswell. 

August 10, Strawberry Hill.—‘‘ It has rained 
such deluges, that I had some thoughts of turning 
my gallery into an ark.” —H. Walpole to the Ear! 
of Strafford. 

August 15, Strawberry Hill—‘‘ We are in per- | 
fection of beauty ; verdure itself was never green 
till this summer, thanks to the deluges of rain,’ — 
H. Walpole to G. Montagu. H 

September 12, Boulogne.—‘I used to have. 
great pleasure in driving between the fields of 
wheat, oats and barley; but the crop has been 
entirely ruined by the rain, and nothing is now to 
be seen on the ground but the tarnished straw. 
and the rotten spoils of the husbandmen’s labour.”’ | 
—Tobias Smoliett. 

October 10, Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.—‘ Is 
this the fine autumn you promised me’ Oh! I 
hear you (not curse, you must not. but)... 
this untoward climate.’”’—T. Gray to the Rev. W. 
Robinson. 

November 6, Montpellier, France.—‘ It began 
to rain with a southerly wind. and continued 
without ceasing the best part of a week, leaving 
the air so loaded with vapours, that there was 
no walking after sunset, without being wetted by 
the dew almost to the skin.”’—Tobias Smollett. 

December 20, Essex.—‘‘ I have had great deliver- 
ance from the general calamity so many poor | 
creatures are involved in by the late dreadful | 
storm. ’—Robert Biddulph to the Earl of Dart-, 
mouth. 

January 6, 1764, Aston, near Sheffield.—‘‘ The 
bad weather has confined me a fortnight longer in| 
this place than I intended.”—-H. Walpole to the 
Rev. W. Mason. 

January 31, Bishopscourt, Isle of Man.—‘ Is | 
not that Manks weather? The glass below 
“much rain’ from‘ fair’ in less than 24 hours.” 
—Bishop Hildesley. 

February 3, Isle of Man.—‘‘ Very formidable 
weather still.’—Bishop Hildesley to Rev. Philip 

oore. 

February 13, Isle of Man.—“ These dreadful 
storms, so quick upon each other, give us but too 
much cause for fears. . . . I was yesterday to per- 


form at Ballough to prevent Sunday travelling by 
a Judge of the Court ; and if I had not, he could 
*not have gone yesterday. It is well [ was boxed | 


up in my return, for so high a storm of wind with 
rain I never saw.’’—Bishop Hildesley. 

February 21, Cambridge.—‘‘ What has become 
of you in these inundations that have drowned us 
all, and in this hot and unseasonable winter.’’— 
T. Gray to Dr. Wharton. 

J. DE Castro. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


Gilbert White, in a letter dated Selborne, 
Jan. 2, 1769, to Thomas Pennant, Esq., 
writes :— 

The vast rains ceased with us much about the 


‘same time as with you, and since then we have 
‘had delicate weather. Mr. Barker, who has 


measured the rain for more than thirty years, 
says, in a late letter, that more has fallen this 
year than in any he ever attended to; though 
from July, 1763, to January, 1764, more fell than 
in any seven months of this year. 
A. H. W. FynMore. 
Arundel. 


A TRANSLATION OF KHAFI KHAN (12 S. 
ix. 128).—It was not Captain William 
Gordon who translated portions of Khafi 


_Khan’s history, but Captain Alexander 


Gordon, Madras European Regiment, and, 

in 1821, First Assistant to the Political Resi- 

dent at Nagpur (Richard Jenkins). See Grant 

Duff’s ‘History of the Mahrattas’ (1826), 

i. 118, and Elliot’s ‘ History of India,’ vii. 

210. STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


Sir. THomAs MILLER OF CHICHESTER 
(12 S. ix. 92).—Sir Thomas Miller, Ist 
Bt., was knighted at Whitehall, Dec. 23, 
1689. Le Neve says he was “ of no family, 
but a kinsman left him a great estate which 
he had covetiously heapt together” (s/c). 
Kimber says it was his uncle that left him a 
large fortune. He also says in his Baronet- 


'age, “whom Sir Thomas married I do not 


nd.” CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


According to * The Knights of England,’ by 
Wm. A. Shaw, Litt.D., 1906, vol. ii., p. 265, 
he was knighted at Whitehall, Dec. 23, 1689. 
‘The English Baronetage’ (by Tho. Wotton), 
1741, vol. iv., p. 123, gives the Chichester 
Cathedral inscription in which ‘ Dame 
Hannah, his Wife,” is mentioned, but the 
author says, “‘ whom he married I dont find.”” 
The date of the creation of the baronetcy is 
given as Oct. 29,1705. Debrett’s * Baronet- 
age of England,’ 1808. vol. i., p. 512, says 
that Sir Thomas “married Hannah, 
daughter of > This is repeated in 
G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage.’ 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Lonpon Ciuss: BIBLioGRAPHY (12 
ix. 41, 89)—Anent Mr. V. PAyeEn-, 
Payne's note, readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may like 
to be reminded of references made in its’ 
pages (see 9S. v. 354, 493; vi. 248) to the | 
Queen’s Concert, or, as better known, Han- | 
over a Rooms, which became the 
home of the Hanover Square Club, subse-' 
quently called the St. George’s Club, much | 
frequented by colonials. It was a pro- 
prietary club run by a Mr. Russell. In 
the summer of 1900 came the demolition of 
this historic building, when the present. 
block of ‘* flats ’’ was erected. 

As some slight addition to the proposed 
complete list of London “Clubs and. 
Coteries,’’ I may mention the names of three 
other small clubs which existed about forty 
years ago, viz., the New Travellers in George 
Street, Hanover Square, the s and 
Letters in Albemarle Street, and the Gridiron 
in Grafton Street. I think they have all 
vanished. I happen to have been a member 
of the first two named, as well as of the. 
St. George’s Club and its predecessor. 

CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


“ SHUFFLE-WING” oR ‘‘ SHOVEL-WING ” 
(12 S. ix. 129).—I recognize this word as a 
provincial name for the hedge-sparrow . 
(Accentor modularis), but it must be very 
local, for during many years’ wanderings in 
most of our English counties I have never 
heard it mentioned. Macgillivray in 1840, 
in his ‘Manual of British Ornithology,’ 
includes “ shufflewing”’ amongst the local 
names for this bird, and explains it with the 
remark that “at all seasons it has a peculiar 
shake of the wings which during the breeding | 
period increases to a kind of flutter.” This- 
I have often observed as the bird moves. 
from branch to branch. Presumably Mac- 
gillivray’s observation of this habit was 
made in Scotland, but there is 
evidence of the use of the name “ shuffle- 
wing” in Yorkshire and in Gloucestershire. 
In the former county it is known in Craven 
and Cleveland (see Nelson’s ‘Birds of 
Yorkshire ’), and for Gloucestershire we have 
the authority of J. L. Knapp, who in 1829 
published anonymously his ‘Journal of a 
Naturalist.’ He resided in the west of 


Gloucestershire upon the ridge road near 
Thornbury, and was an excellent observer. 
Under the local name “ shuffle-wing he 
remarks of the hedge-sparrow that “‘in the 
spring it has a low and plaintive chirp, and 


some 1769 


a peculiar shake of the wing which at all 
times marks this bird, more especially at the 
approach of the breeding season.” The 
name “ hedge-sparrow ”’ is really a misnomer, 
for the bird is no relation to the house- 
sparrow (Passer domesticus), which has a 


‘finch-like beak, while that of the hedge- 


sparrow is weak and slender like that of the 
warblers. In fact so long ago as 1802 
it was named ‘“ hedge-warbler” by that 
good observer Col. Montagu, who lived at 
Knowle, near Kingsbridge. Although he 
was in the habit of noting the provincial 
names of the birds which he described in 
his ‘Ornithological Dictionary, he was 
unable to include ‘“shuffle-wing” as a 
Jocal name in Devonshire. It was probably 
never in general use, and is now almost 
obsolete. J. E. Harrine. 


Mr. H. Kirke Swann, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of English and Folk-names of British 
Birds’ (1913), p. 215, writes :— 

Shuffle-wing : the HEDGE-SPARROW, so called 
from its peculiar shake or fluttering of the wings; 
and he indicates that this name is in use in 
the Craven district of Yorkshire. 

Hucu 8S, GLADSTONE. 


> 
SHAKESPEARE’S Sones (12 8. viii. 471 
514).—Your correspondent should procure 
Sir F. Bridge’s ‘Songs from Shakespeare,’ 
published by Novello. These are the oldest 
settings. One of them, ‘It was a lover,’ 
has been arranged for two treble voices and 
can also be procured from Novello. Dr. 
Naylor’s two books, mentioned by CapraIn 
JAGGARD, are most useful. 
Chester. JosePH C. BRIDGE. 


SAMUEL MATTHEWS (12 S. ix. 90).—West, 
in his ‘Cathedral Organists,’ under the 
heading of ‘ Trinity College,’ says :— 

Samuel Matthews, Mus.B. Cantab, 1828. Born 
Chorister in Westminster Abbey. Lay- 
Clerk of Winchester Cathedral. Organist of 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, 1821. 
Died December 9, 1832. Buried in St. Botolph’s 
Churchyard, Cambridge. _Composer of a service 
in D. Arranged and published four anthems 
from the works of Haydn, Mozart, and others. 
Under the heading of ‘8S. John’s College,’ 
West puts his appointment as ‘ 1821 (or 22),” 
It seems, therefore, that he was over 50 
years of age when appointed to these two 


positions, and probably his voice had begun 


to fail. This would make him serve asa lay 
clerk somewhere between 1790 and 1820. 
JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 


orn 
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ScHoot Macazines (12 8S. viii. 325; 
ix. 54, 96).—Leamington, College, which was 
closed some years ago, had a magazine 
called The Red Tassel. I do not know 
when it commenced, but it was going strong 
during the time I was at the school, 1873-6. | 
I think it was carried on until the school 
ceased to exist. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


WILLow PatTTERN CHINA (12 viii. 
496; ix. 78).—About 1873 I was taken to 
see @ very pretty play called ‘ Old China,’ 
or some similar title, which was presented | 


at St. George’s Hall, Regent Street; I. 
think that Corney Grain and Kate Bishop 


took the leading parts. 

As far as I can remember, a man was 
examining an old china tea-pot, upon 
which was the customary design, when he 
fell asleep and dreamt the origin. This 
was then presented—if my memory is 
correct—with a transparent screen between 
the actors and the audience, either the 
whole or part of the time. _ 

There was a song, ‘‘ This is the tea-pot, 
the tea-pot, the tea-pot, This is the tea- 
pot, the tea-pot of my sire,”’ or something 
to this effect, which was sung to the air 
of “‘ This is the sabre,”’ &c., &c. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


EprraPH IN BENSON CHURCH, OXFORD- 
sHIRE (12 §S. viii. 409)—The Quelche 
epitaph is given in Silvester Tissington’s 
‘Collection of Epitaphs,’ 1857, p. 245. 

Besides some differences in spelling the 
wife’s name, Jane, is omitted, but the year 
of her death, 1619, and her age, 59, are in 
the seventh line and the figure 1 appears 
after together in” thus, 

: bed 
together in 1 i grave 
At the end is ‘‘ Ano Dmi 16—.” | 

If Tissington’s copy is correct the two, 
figures following 16 have presumably 
perished, RosBert PIERPOINT. 


ANDERSON FAMILY, BARONETS OF BROUGH- | 
won (12 §S. viii. 268).—-According to 
Wotton’s ‘ English Baronetage,’ 1741, vol. 
iii, p. 192, and Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage of 
England,’ 1808, vol. i,, p. 334, Stephen, 
seventh son of the lst baronet, died without | 
issue. Neither of these books gives the 


Route ro WryMoutH (12 8. 
ix. 109)—The following extracts regarding 
King George III. may be of interest :— 


The Edinburgh Advertiser :— 

Sept. 11, 1789. — Their Majesties and the 
Princesses continue in perfect health at Wey- 
mouth. On Sunday His Majesty bathed in the 
sea, and afterwards, with the Queen and 
Princesses, went on board the ‘‘ Magnificent ” 
of 74 guns, and heard divine service performed 
by the Rev. Mr. Clifton, Chaplain of the ship. 

Sept. 18, 1789.—On Monday His Majesty and 
the Royal Family left Weymouth amidst the 
acclamations of a loyal people, on their return to 
London. . . . The sea bathing has been of great 
benefit. They will pay several visits on their way 
home. 

The London Gazette, Sept. 19, 1789 :— 

Tottenham Park, Sept. 17.—Their Majesties, 
with their Royal Highnesses the Princesses, 
set out from Weymouth on Monday morning 
last at nine o’clock, and at six in the evening 
arrived at Longleat, the seat of the Marquis 
of Bath, from whence they departed yesterday 
morning, at eleven o'clock, and arrived at this 
place at four in the afternoon. 

Windsor, Sept. 18.—Their Majesties and their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal, Princess 
Augusta, and Princess Elizabeth, set out from 
Tottenham Park at ten o'clock this morning, and 
arrived here at three this afternoon, in perfect 
health. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


JOHN WILSON, BOOKSELLER (12 S. v. 
297).—At the above reference, Caprain Jac- 
GARD, after mentioning that he supplied to 
Alexander Ireland the quotation, **O for 
a booke and a shadie nooke,”’ added that he 
was under the impression he had been told 
by his antiquarian friend, the late Thomas 
Simmons, that he (Simmons) obtained the 
quotation from a fragment of an Elizabethan 
book of verse ; and promised, when he had 
access to his collection, to give the exact 
year Simmons first published the verses. 

May I be allowed to express the hope that 
CapTaIN JAGGARD can now throw some 


further light on this interesting problem. 


J. R. 


THE SENTRY AT Pompett (128. viii. 131, 177, 
258).—At the second reference PROFESSOR 
BENSLY writes :—*‘ The ill-informed are still 
called on at times to believe that the town 
was overwhelmed by a stream of lava.” 

I read on p. 176 of ‘ Books in General” 
(3rd Series) by “Solomon Eagle,” in an 


dates of his birth and marriage. G. E. C.’s article called ‘ The Lost Classics,’ the follow- 
‘Complete aronetage’ deals only with the ing :— 


baronets not with their brothers. | 


All that is necessary (said a writer in the 


RosBert PIERPOINT. Classical Review a few years ago), in order to 
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bring about discoveries greater than those of 
Poggio, is for the Italian Government... to 
dig up Herculaneum, where countless papyri may 
still be preserved by the friendly mud which 
enveloped the town before it was overwhelmed 
by the torrents of lava on which the squalid 
suburb of Resina now rests. 

Would Prorressor Bensty kindly ex- 
plain, for the benefit of one of the ill-informed, 
what actually did overwhelm Pompeii and 
Herculaneum ? J. R. H. 


Vicars oF THIRSK (12 S. ix. 130).—From 
‘The History of Thirsk,’ by J. B. Jefferson, 
1821, I make this extract :— 

The following are the names of the Ministers 
of Thirsk, so far as can be ascertained from the 
Register :-— 

About the beginning of the year 

1600 Revd. Thomas Todd. 


1632  T. Gilleys. 

Matthew Hill. 

1704 3s Joseph Midgley, died. 

1746 > Mr. Williamson, died. 

1746 A. Routh, made Curate (re- 
signed about the year 1762). 

1762 Addison. 

1783 Barker. 

1798 s» J. Holmes, the present Minister. 


A footnote, giving some particulars of 
Matthew Hill, M.A., says that he was ejected 
from the church by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, and that he was of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and a man of consider- 
able talents and learning. 

LIVESEY. 


AMERICAN EDITION OF GRAY’S * ELEGY’ 
(12 S. viii. 509).—I regard the copy as noted 
herewith as the first American edition :— 

The | Grave | a | Poem | By Robert Blair | 
To which is added | An | Elegy | written in a 
Country | Church-yard. | By Mr. Gray. | Phila- 
delphia: | Printed and Sold by R. Aitkin Book- 
Seller | and Stationer, Opposite the London 
Coffee House | in Front Street. MDCCLXXIII. 

It is a small book of thirty-one pages in 
paper cover. STEVENSON H. WALSH. 


CAMPBELL SHIELD OF ARMS (12 8. ix. 111). 
Reference to the second quartering. Accord- 
- ing to ‘ Burke’s Peerage, the Duke of Mont- 
rose bears as second and third quarterings :— 
Arg.; three roses, gu., barbed and seeded 
proper. The arms of the Wedderburn 
family of Co. Perth are :—Arg.; a chevron, 
between three roses, gu., barbed, vert. 
Several Lancashire families also bore for 
arms three heraldic roses, as, for instance, 
three roses on a bend were borne by two 
branches of the Crook family of Lan- 
eashire, viz., by the Crooks of Crook 


Hall, Whittle - le - Woods, and by those 
of Abram Hall, near Wigan. Somewhat 
similar arms were also borne by one or more 
families of the Claytons of this county (see 
‘Fifteenth Century Arms,’ ‘The Ancestor,’ 
vol. iv., p. 244). 

I do not think that there was any con- 
nexion between these latter families and 
those named by your correspondent. One 
of the two families first named above would 
appear to be more probable. 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


The motto “I beare in minde ”’ is that of 
the Campbells of Suffolk, and ‘‘ Hx se ipso 
renascens’”’ is the motto of Fraser of Inch- 
culter. The second son of Hugh Fraser of 
Dunballoch bore arms “ azure, 3 cinquefoils 
within a bordure, or,’ with the latter motto 
and a pheenix in flames ppr. for crest. 
May not this be the correct form of the 
second quarter described by D. K. T. ? 

WALTER E. GawtTHorpP. 


| SIGNS USED IN PLACE OF SIGNATURES. 
(128. ix. 51, 95).—W. C. J. writes respecting 
/merchants’ marks that he has not seen them, 
a at Burford, “‘ on shields of a pattern 
usually employed to display arms.’’ The 
Rev. Herbert Macklin wrote in his book on 
Brasses that the merchant was hardly 
,less proud of his mark than the knight of 
armorial bearings,’ and also that 
;merchants’ marks “ like heraldic arms were 
hereditary.” 
| For examples see the following brasses 
_all bearing merchants’ marks on, shields :— 
| W.Grevel, 1401, Chipping Campden. 
| I. Pergett, 1484, Chipping Norton. 
| 'T. Pownder, 1525, Ipswich. 
| Compare also the brass in St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, London, having shields en- 
graved with the arms of the Staple of 
Calais and of the Mercers’ Company, used as 
trade marks. 

Watter E. GAWTHORP. 


16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Perhaps the classic instance of merchants’ 
marks, used as quasi-armorial bearings, 
is in the dice-work on the plinth of the 
|'magnificent tower of Lavenham Church in 
Suffolk, where a series of shields bear alter- 
nately the arms of John de Vere, 13th Earl 
of Oxford, and the merchant’s mark of 
Thomas Spring (d. 1486). He was a rich 


wool-stapler and ancestor of the family 
of Spring Rice (whose head is Lord Mont- 
eagle). 


His son Thomas continued the 
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building of the (still unfinished) tower 
which his father had helped to begin, being 
granted arms: these appear at the top. 
Thomas the younger also built the S. chapel, 
where the Spring arms again appear. 
UvepaLe LAMBERT. 


‘““ BuRNT HIS Boats ” (12 S. viii. 210).— 
According to the ‘ Chun-tsiu-tso-shi-chuen,’ 
usually attributed to Tso Kiu-Ming, a con- 
temporary of Confucius :— 

[In the year 624 B.c.] Miu-Kung, the Earl of 
Tsin, invaded the marquisate of Tsin: after cross- 
ing the river he burnt his boats, took the castle 
of Wang-Kwan, and even approached its capital. 
..+ Thus he made himself the overlord of all 
the western territories. 

Here “burnt his boats” is explained 
by Tu Yii (a.p. 222-284) as thus to have 
shown his determination never to return 
without a victory, whence the phrase is often 
used in that sense to this day. 

Kumacusv MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Rice (12 S. viii. 391, 437).—In China the 
Kang-mi, or common non-glutinous rice, 
is believed to make one’s complexion 
fresh (Li Shi-Chin, ‘System of Materia 
Medica,’ 1578, tom. xxii.). In this part of 
Japan it is popularly held that there occur | 
not infrequently the pregnant women, be-’ 
coming habituated to eat raw rice, which. 
never fails to endow their children with 
fair skin. Kumacusu MINAKATA, | 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


PROVERBIAL SayineGs (12 8S. ix. 90).— 
1. That must refer to a story told by 
David Hume. A princess of France had been 
married by proxy to a king of Spain, and 
as she was being conducted to her husband | 
through the country the people in the 
towns and villages presented to her speci- 
mens of their manufactures. At one 
place articles of hosiery were offered, but 
the high Spanish official in charge frowned, 
shook his head, and declined the gifts, 
saying, ‘‘ The queen of Spain has no legs.” 
Philip IT. of Spain never laughed so much_ 
as when he heard that story told. 

W. Dove tas. 

31, Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


2. This is a common phrase, but I cannot 
trace it in any book. Only the other 
day a clergyman friend of mine used it 
during conversation with me, saying that. 
Manchester was a big, dismal place, full of 
warehouses, and dreary when it is raining, | 


which is often and—‘‘ drink is the shortest 
way out of Manchester.”” Ido not know 
who first used the phrase, or whether the 
foregoing is any explanation. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Leir Ericson (12 S. ix. 50).—A book 
on this subject is reviewed in The Times 
Literary Supplement of July 14, 1921, 
where the question of the spot on which 
the Icelandic explorers landed is discussed. 

M. H. Dopps. 


““ SWEET LAVENDER” (12 S. ix. 126.)— 
Mr. CLARKE asks whether the production of 
lavender is on the wane. In the Hitchin 
neighbourhood the acreage now devoted to 
this crop is much less, I am told, than it used 
to be, and I believe there has been a similar 
diminution at Mitcham. At all events, it 
was reported in a trade journal on July 16 


that the acreage left for distilling when the 


usual ‘‘ bunching ” was over would be “ very 
small.” The bunching’? was then about 
to begin, but nothing was said as to the 
amount to be thus disposed of. I have only 
once heard the cry ‘‘ Sweet lavender” in 
London this year. C. ©. BE 


Oak SNUFF-BOX FROM FOUNDATION PILE 
oF OLp LONDON BRIDGE (12 S. ix. 31, 76, 
98).—These boxes are not, | think, un- 
common. I possess one: it has a small 
silver plate engraved with the arms of the 


City. It belonged to a former alderman ; 
‘it is labelled to the same effect as that 


described at the reference. 1 always under- 

stood these boxes were presentations to 

prominent members of the Corporation. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


It may interest your correspondents to 
know that I have a piece of oak made into 


the shape of a book and lettered on the 
/ back ‘‘ Oak of Old London Bridge.” This 


was formerly in the collection of antiquities 
of the late Mr. Lucas of Fenny Bentley 
Hall, Derbyshire. CHARLES DRuRY. 


RUNNYMEDE (12 S. ix. 150).—-The barons 


‘who witnessed the signature of Magna 


Charta numbered 25. A_ living descen- 


‘dant of one of them is Lord Saye and 


Sele (18th Baron) who is 22nd in descent 
from Geoffrey de Saye, Lord Saye, one of the 
signatories. The House of Lords being the 
most ancient and historic legislative assem- 
bly in the world, probably other peers also 
descend from these barons. Moe. De 
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DE Brus Toms at HARTLEPOOL (12 S. ix. | 


30, 78).—It may be of assistance to the 
inquirer to know that there is an Arch- 
bishop de Brus buried in the Church of Notre | 
Dame in Paris. Facing the altar, the tomb 
is on one’s right hand. J. Witpins. 


last three crosses patee of the first. 


gules a lion passant guardant or, all within 
a bordure ermine. The attitude of the lion 
in the second and third quarters is not 
stated, but they may be the arms of Johns :— 
Azure a lion rampant or, on a chief of the 
I 


‘have not been able to trace a connexion 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (12 S. viii. 371, 414).— 
Raphael Macentinus. The latter word is. 
a misprint in Wright’s book for Placentinus : | 
see Gruter, ‘ Delitiae Italorum Poetarum,’' 
1608, ii., p. 247; also Bottari. The dates 
of this writer I have been unable to find. | 
Wright’s errors, ‘‘ Macentinus’ and “ Roe- 
grius,” are both reproduced in Dodd’s 
‘ Epigrammatists’ (Bohn’s Library). 

F. P. Barnarp. 


between these two families. 
H. J.-B. CLEMEn ts. 


HANDSHAKING (12 S. viii. 451, 495; ix. 
19).—In Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Professor,’ 
chap. i., near the end, where William Crims- 
worth first meets his sister-in-law, we read :— 

Perceiving me, she begged my pardon for not 
noticing me before, and then shook hands with 
me as ladies do when a flow of good-humour 


_ disposes them to be cheerful to all, even the most 


Epwarkp CorBouLtp (12 S. ix. 72).— 
Edward Corbould, R.I., born 1815, died 
1905. He exhibited at various exhibitions 
from 1835 to 1880. He was the son of 
Henry Corbould the artist, and grandson of 
Richard Corbould. E. E. Leeeatt. 


For an account of the family, by Henry 
Ottley, see the supplement to Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ 1877, 
published by George Bell and Sons. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘lieved to be one of Plautus’s. 
| Atticae’ of Aulus Gellius, iii. 3, 4. 


indifferent of their acquaintance. #& 

‘The Professor’ was written e, 1847. The 
passage seems to describe an action not un- 
common, yet not quite to be taken for 
granted. PEREGRINUS. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. ix. 130).—1. ‘‘ By the 
clock of my belly ’tis the dinner hour.’”’ The 
earliest extant passage where this thought is 


'expressed is in a fragment of the ‘ Boeotia’ of 


Aquilius, a play which Varro, we are. told, be- 
See the ‘ Noctes 
A hungry 
parasite curses the inventor of sundials, and says 


' that when he was a boy one’s belly was the only 


BaptisM oF INFANT ON ITS MOTHER’S 
Corrin (12 S. vii. 490; ix. 134).—A news- 
paper cutting in my possession, taken from 
a Sussex journal of 1864, records the funeral 
at Udimore of a married daughter of the 
village schoolmaster, simultaneously with 
the baptism of her newly-born infant. 


The funeral took place on Sunday afternoon: 
last after divine service. The Vicar having read | 
the 39th Psalm, and that magnificent portion 
of Scripture, which no heathen pen ever wrote) 
or could write, and which in such sublimity un- | 
folds to us, and which is the golden key which | 
unlocks, the mysteries of the immortality of the | 
soul, he passed from the desk amidst a crowded 
congregation to admit the sleeping infant near) 
to the coffin of its mother, into communion with 
the Church, a member of Christ, a child of God, | 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The little Christian then accompanied the mourners | 
to the grave, borne in the arms of the mother of the 
departed one. 

Freep R. GALE. | 
Selhv. Gerrards Cross. 


Arms on Seat (12 S. ix. 111).—The 
first and fourth quarters of this shield are 
probably the arms of Blackwell of Sprous- | 


| 


ton Hall, Norfolk, extinct baronets, which | 
are :—Paly of six argent and azure, on a chief, 


sundial. 

‘“‘Namunum me puero venter erat solarium.” 
The text is given thus in Ribbeck’s ‘ Comicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta’ (1808), where the 
editor quotes what Ammianus Marcellinus says 
of the Persians, xxiii. 6, 77, ‘“‘ venter unicuique 


_ velut solarium est.” 


The ‘ Boeotia’ was probably an adaptation of 
a Greek original. 
There is a similar thought in Matthew Prior’s 
Alma,’ canto iii. 272 sqq. :— 
So, if unprejudic’d you scan 
The goings of this clock-work, man, 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in‘his head ; 
But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being, what’s o’clock. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


3(d). The line is, if my memory does not play me 
false :— ‘* Fach seemed than each more soft, and 
each than other smoother.’’ ‘ Britain’s Ida,’ by 
Edm. Spenser. N. Pow tert, Colonel. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12S. ix. 92).—The book con- 
taining the lines ‘‘ At last she raised her hands 


| appalled,’ &c., is ‘The Infant Moralist,’ by Lady 
Helena Carnegie and Mrs. Arthur Jacob. Publishers, 


R. Grant and Son, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
The book, which came out in 1903, has been long 
out of print. 


. M. 
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REFERENCES WANTED (12 S. ix. 130).—(a) This 
hrase of Ben Jonson is found in ‘ Underwoods,’ 
xxxviii., ‘A Pindaric Ode on the Death of Sir 
H. Morison ’ :— 

“ As, though his age imperfect might appear, 

His life was of humanity the sphere. ” 
Il. 51, 52. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


RNotes on Books. 


The Ninth Volume of the Walpole Society. Edited 
by A. J. Finberg. 

THE principal study in this volume—a volume 
upon which the Walpole Society is much to be 
congratulated—is Mrs. Finberg’s ‘ Canaletto in 
England.’ In the middle of the eighteenth 
century Antonio Canal, the Venetian painter of 
views who went by the name of Canaletto, was 
well known among English lovers of art, and his 
work had its influence on the development of 
landscape painting in England. A strange oblivion 
has, however, so obscured his name that he will 
not be found mentioned in most books of reference 
relating to art in England. He stayed here for 
some eight years working for patrons to whom he 
had become known while in Venice through the 
good offices of Owen McSwiny and of Joseph Smith 
of the British Consulate in that city. Mrs. Fin- 
berg is compelled to address herself to dissipating 
doubts about the reality of this visit. 'These were 
started by Mr. Reginald Horne in an article in 
The Magazine of Art in 1899, being grounded upon 
a note of Vertue’s which mentions ‘“ something 
obscure or strange ’’ about the painter then in 
England, ‘‘ a reservedness and shyness in being 
seen at work,” and the rise of a ‘* conjecture that 
he isnot the veritable Canelletti of Venice . . . 
or that privately he has some unknown assistant. 
. . -” Mrs. Finberg has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the said conjecture—not only from the 
evidence of contemporary Italian writers, and by 
showing that when in England he was in the 
company of persons who could not have been 
deceived as to his identity, but also from Vertue’s 
own later notes. It is a useful feature of this 
study that it contains, in chronological order, all 
the notices of Canaletto by Vertue. 

Not much of Canaletto’s work is very easily 
accessible, the best English examples being in 
private collections. We may be the more grateful 
for the numerous well-chosen and well-executed 

lates with which this monograph is illustrated. 

hile much of the quality of the original is in- 
evitably lost, these pictures at least convey the 
clearness, spaciousness and grace of Canaletto’s 
art, and the fine proportion of parts, especially the 
proportion of earth to sky, which makes the 
larger views exhilarating. Mrs. Finberg gives us 
careful notes both of the subjects and history of 
the different works, and of Canaletto’s relations 
with his patrons ; an interesting detail in this 
regard is Canaletto’s work for Hollis. Antonio 
Canal was in Venice again in 1756, and his later 
life is unknown. He died at the age of 70 in 1768. 
The Catalcgue raisonné of his English views which 
concludes this article should be noted. 

Marcus Gheeraerts’s picture of Queen Elizabeth 
being borne in procession in a litter on the 


shoulders of gentlemen has already been much 
discussed. It is to be found in two versions: the 
one at Melbury, belonging to the Ear! of Ilchester, 
the other at Sherborne Castle, belonging to Major 
Wingfield-Digby. That Elizabeth is proceeding 
to Blackfriars to the wedding of Henry Herbert 
with Anne Russell seems now satisfactorily estab- 
lished. Lord Ilchester, in the article before us, 
goes on further to establish the identity of the 
several figures in the procession. In most of 
them we consider him to be more than probably 
successful. 

The number contains an interesting note on 
the affairs of Joseph Goupy in 1738, by Mr. C. 
Reginald Grundy, and a discussion by Mr. A. J. 
Finberg of Robert Peake’s portrait of Prince 
Charles (Charles I.) in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Mr. Finberg invites students of 
Jacobean portraiture to study afresh, in the light 
thrown by the Cambridge ‘ Prince Charles,’ about 
a score of portraits which were, tentatively, 
assigned by Dr. Lionel Cust, in the third volume 
of The Walpole Society, to Marcus Gheeraerts the 
younger. The most important of these, from the 
present point of view, is that of the Earl of Sussex, 
of which Dr. Cust had remarked that it has 
“more the look of an English painter of the 
period.” 


English for the English: A Chapter on National 
Education. By George Sampson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.) 

WE find ourselves, on the whole, in sympathy with 

the plea contained in this book. It is true that 

Mr. Sampson’s witty and vehement criticism 

of past and present blunders contains little or 

nothing that is new, and a good deal, in our 
opinion, that is exaggerated and even mistaken. 

Thus, we agree that the elementary schools have, 

in fifty years, failed to bring real education to 

the mass of the English people: we deplore that 
what has been so laboriously taught and learned 
in them is usually forgotten almost as soon as 
school is left; and we would admit that several 
things are taught, or attempted to be taught, 
to children too early. But, with all this, we are 
sure it is a mistake not to aim at giving children 
information: that a care for language—which 
is expression—is unsound if there works not 
with it pari passu a care for knowledge ; and that 
if, for any reason, a choice had to be made between 
the two, knowledge of facts would have to come 
before training in power of expression. Neverthe- 
less, the power of expression has been so much 
neglected, and English has been so foolishly dis- 
dained and clumsily handled, that the over- 
emphasis of its claim by an enthusiast is even 
desirable. Mr. Sampson speaks his mind at 
great length, and draws his illustrations from all 
the world. We think his advice sometimes 
fanciful—as when he wishes older boys to be given 

Plato to read. But there is one suggestion which 

we would heartily support—that of giving ‘‘ bright 

top-class children ’’ in the elementary schools a 

taste of logic. His reason for believing that logic 

would attract boys—that there is a touch of 
rigmarole in it, which has possibilities of fun—we 
are inclined to believe would prove good, while as 
part of a general preparation for life and the use 
of one’s mind logic has some obvious advantages 
over, say, grammar and geometry. 


| 
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Readings in English Social History. Vol. iii., 


1485-1603. Edited by R. B. Morgan. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. net.) 
Out of the immense wealth of records belonging to 
Tudor England Mr. Morgan has made a happy 


selection illustrating the ordinary life of the nation, 
throughout all its classes, during that period. It 
has not fallen within his scope to give the original 
accounts of the greater events ; yet he has included 
Raleigh’s description of the last fight of the 
Revenge, and an amusing passage from Sir James 
Melvil’s Report of interviews with Elizabeth when, 
in 1564, he was sent on a mission to her by Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is the England of Elizabeth 
which chiefly occupies us—almost too little space, 
we think, having been allotted to the earlier Tudors, 
Perhaps a decision to avoid what is already 
fairly well known accounts for the absence from 
these pages of Sir Thomas More and of the figures 
connected with the revival of learning. Cavendish 
is drawn upon for descriptions of Wolsey’s mag- 
nificence ; Harrison for the general description of 
Elizabethan England, and Wild Darrell for domestic 
expenses. From Perlin, and from an Italian 
‘ Relation’ about the year 1500 are extracted 
opinions of England and the English entertained 
by foreigners. Aspects of the dissolution of the 
monasteries are set out from contemporary letters ; 
and, at the end of the period, we have from the 
Order of the Privy Council regulations regarding 
stage plays. 

Anyone who will read this little volume through 
with attention, and look carefully at the well- 
chosen illustrations provided, will certainly 
build up in his mind a lively picture of sixteenth- 
century England, so vigorous alike in soul and 
body. And there must be few who could read 
these pages without, according to the editor’s 
a being tempted to explore the sources 

er. 


Obituary. 
GEORGE DAMES BURTCHAELL. 


THE tragic and sudden death of George Dames 
Burtchaell has removed yet another old friend of 
‘N. & Q.’ He died in the Royal City of Dublin 
Hospital on the 18th inst. as the result of a street 
accident on the 16th. 

Born in 1853, Mr. Burtchaell, after taking his 
degrees at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to 
the Irish Bar in 1879, taking silk in 1918. His 
great interest in antiquarian and genealogical 
subjects made him especially in request in cases 
connected with peerages and genealogy generally. 
Athlone Pursuivant (1908) and Registrar in the 
Irish Office of Arms, and, since 1915, Deputy 
Ulster King of Arms, he was the author of numer- 
ous articles on heraldry, genealogy and kindred 
papers in many periodicals, and also brought out 
in 1888 ‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Members of 
Parliament for Kilkenny,’ and in 1906 ‘ A Com- 
plete List of Knights Bachelor dubbed in Ireland.’ 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland is 
indebted to him for services in different offices 
over a considerable term of years ; and from 1899 
to 1903 he was Inspector of Historical MSS. 


Our readers who make a study of his subjects 
will miss both the information he had to impart 
and his criticism of tentative or inaccurate theories. 


WE have received the following from Mr. E. G, 
CLAYTON :-— 

I am preparing a monograph upon Alfred 
Bower Clayton (1796-1855), artist and architect, 
of Doctors’ Commons, London, and Everton, near 
Liverpool, at which latter place he died. _ 

It will very much oblige me if you will allow 
me to mention that if any of your correspondents 
and readers who happen to possess letters from, 
pictures, sketches, or designs by, or documents 
relating to, A. B. Clayton, will communicate with 
me by letter to the address below, and will lend 
me such letters or other papers as are likely to be 
serviceable, I shall feel greatly indebted. 

Documents will be returned to the owners with 
as little delay as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. G. CLAYTON. 

8, Northolme Read, Highbury Park, N.5. 

Aug. 23, 1921. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers’”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.0.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

SIGNS USED IN PLACE OF SIGNATURES (12 S. 
ix. 51, 95).—PROFEsSOR BENSLY writes O. K.S. 
may find further information at 12 S. ii. 117, in 
replies from the late COLONEL FYNMORE and the 
late Mr. Jonn T. Pace, under the heading 
‘Symbols attached to Signatures.’ Mr. PAGE 
referred to several communications in 9 S. xi. on 
* Witnessing by Signs.’ ”’ 

CoRRIGENDUM: At ante, p. 158, col. 2, s.v. ‘A. 
Bryant,’ for “ Mr. T. Chalb” read Mr. T. Chubb. 
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